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ENGLAND'S SECRET DIPLOMACY 

BY H. M. HYNDMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE ENGLISH SOCIALIST PABTY 



This is A. D. 1916. But nobody would believe it who 
came back to England after a Eip Van Winkle slumber of 
only twenty-one months since August, 1914. Then we 
were in the period of unconscious though steady change. 
Now we are under the complete control of bureaucratic dom- 
ination, the effects of which are not yet perceived by the 
mass of the people. " This, Sir," said Mr. Stanton, the 
War Minister under Abraham Lincoln, during the Civil War 
in America, to an English visitor, " This, Sir, is a free coun- 
try. I have only to touch that bell on the desk in order 
to have you locked up for the next three years and nobody 
will know where you are." 

England has not quite reached that point yet. But branch 
after branch of industry and distribution have been put 
under arbitrary State management, and at least one Minis- 
ter has at his disposal economic, political, social and military 
powers which would have been furiously resisted less than 
two years ago. Few people have any idea of the despotic 
authority which our Government has taken to itself under 
the Munitions Act and the various Orders in Council. Our 
Courts of Law have been superseded, the House of Commons 
has been reduced to a Bed of Justice and our ordinary liber- 
ties have been niched away. We have, in fact, undergone a 
reactionary revolution without knowing it. Our public 
servants of yesterday are our uncontrolled masters to-day. 
The entire administration of the country has been trans- 
formed, in order to attain success which has not been at- 
tained, and to establish an organization which has repressed 
individual initiative without securing collective efficiency. 

The Foreign Office alone is practically untouched. It 
was in full harmony with the bureaucratic movement from 
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the start. Bureaucratic and secret before, secret and bu- 
reaucratic it remains. No modification was needed. For 
more than a century the Foreign Office has been dominated 
almost exclusively by its permanent officials. 

The Foreign Office is a very close borough. Though For- 
eign Office clerks are now supposed to be selected as a result 
of open competitive examination, the fact that the com- 
petitors themselves are nominated from above restricts the 
field of choice. So much so, indeed, that a study of the lists 
shows the same family names occurring again and again 
over a long period of years. This does not mean that they 
have escaped the strict qualifying examination; but it does 
prove that the free competition which was recommended by 
the Civil Service Commission has not been achieved so far. 

But that which gives the Foreign Office as public office 
its main, and so far quite unshakable, influence is its secrecy. 
Everything is mysterious. Criticism is " not in the public 
interest." The sacred traditions of " the Office " must be 
upheld at all costs. The people, therefore, have little chance 
of knowing what is being done in their name, until, for good 
or for ill, the matter is virtually settled, and confirmation 
is demanded from a docile party majority for an accom- 
plished fact. 

The position arises in this way: The right of Treaty- 
making belongs absolutely to the King. The Cabinet is the 
King's Executive Committee : unknown, in its present form, 
to the Constitution, but none the less powerful on that ac- 
count. The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, chosen 
by the party Prime Minister, is the trusted agent of the 
Cabinet; and to this Minister come, through the Foreign 
Office, all that mass of " private letters " from Ambassa- 
dors, as well as confidential information from other quarters 
which, at critical periods, and even in those ordinary times 
which lead up to critical periods, are very much more im- 
portant than the despatches printed in extenso for public 
perusal and information. 

Here is where the Foreign Office differs from any other 
department. There are secrets, no doubt, in all offices, 
though the fewer there are the better. But in the Foreign 
Office, as at present conducted, secrets are of the very es- 
sence of its being. Moreover, so long as we are bound to 
carry on business with other countries, most of which are 
even less democratic than our own, it is difficult to see how 
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confidential communications can be dispensed with, ex- 
tremely dangerous as they are. When Ambassadors have 
revealed to them facts which go directly contrary to the 
solemn public assurances of the monarchs and statesmen 
of the foreign nations to which they are accredited — by no 
means an uncommon case — they are bound to keep their own 
Government fully informed as to what is really going on. 
Their public despatches convey the assurances given : their 
" private letters " warn their own superiors at home that 
those same despatches are wholly untrustworthy. How are 
the people to be consulted or properly informed under such 
circumstances? At present we suffer from the drawbacks 
of both systems. 

Let us consider some of the historical operations of the 
Foreign Office. Previous to the outbreak of the Crimean 
War in October, 1854, not only were our Government 
and the Foreign Office concealing secret despatches which 
would have entirely changed the course of public opinion, 
they were also keeping back the proposals of Nicholas I to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, when the Czar promised not to oc- 
cupy Constantinople and offered much better terms than 
Turkey has ever been able to secure since. More than this, 
Lord Aberdeen's Administration actually suppressed the 
secret treaty entered into by Nicholas I himself in 1844. 
This treaty was concluded at Buckingham Palace between 
the Czar on the one side and the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen himself on the other, the 
Prince Consort being present. The English statesmen then 
undertook, should the guardianship of the Holy Places come 
up for discussion, that the views of Russia, as claimed by 
her under the Treaty of Kainardji, should be supported by 
England, the French claims being ignored. A distinct 
promise was given by the English negotiators to this effect. 

Naturally, therefore, Russia expected that a Cabinet 
headed by the same Lord Aberdeen would not take the ex- 
treme course of backing the claims of France against the 
Muscovite Empire on this very question, which he and his 
eminent coadjutors had solemnly undertaken not to do. Had 
the English people been duly apprised of the existence of 
this clear agreement, accepted by men whom they had every 
reason to respect, would they have been moved to the pitch 
of exasperation against Russia which gave Lord Aberdeen's 
Cabinet assurance of the national support in declaring war? 
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Passing on to the Schleswig-Holstein surrender, which 
so greatly lowered our prestige and influence in Europe, we 
can see again that had all the facts been revealed to the 
country, England would never have acted as she did. Either 
Denmark would have been told plainly that she could not 
rely upon our assistance against armed attack, however good 
her case might be; or, the nation, having pledged itself to 
give help when needed, would have held by its promises to 
the end. What actually occurred is a matter of history. Our 
Foreign Minister, Lord John Russell, stated in his 
despatches that if Denmark were attacked " most serious 
consequences would ensue " — we should go to war, in short. 
Lord Palmerston as Prime Minister said in the House of 
Commons in 1863 that ' ' if any violent attempt is made to 
overthrow the rights and independence of Denmark, those 
who make the attempt will find in the end that it would not 
be Denmark alone with which they would have to contend." 
This obviously meant the same thing. It was inconceivable 
that England had no intention of fighting at all. 

When, however, war was declared by Prussia and 
Austria together against Denmark, our Government wholly 
failed to act up to its strong public utterances and still 
stronger private assurances. All we did was to warn off 
the Austrian Navy from any action against Denmark by sea. 
In fact, when our statesmen found that France was unwill- 
ing to help on land, although she was given plainly to un- 
derstand that we should not greatly object if she happened 
to seize the Rhine Provinces of Germany, they left Denmark 
to face the Germanic Powers entirely alone. All the world 
now knows the real reasons for the Prussian attack. Prus- 
sia wanted the harbor of Kiel as a naval base and full 
possession of Holstein for herself. 

Could any amount of publicity have been more injurious 
to the character of Great Britain for good faith than this 
record of the hopeless failure of secret diplomacy, even when 
largely under the control of a Prime Minister so deeply 
versed in Foreign Affairs as Lord Palmerston? The success 
of Prussia in this nefarious business was the first step in 
that campaign of forceful aggrandizement whose effects we 
are now experiencing. 

i Again, in 1870, our Foreign Office had so conducted our 
national business that we were entirely deluded as to what 
was going on. France was still, for us, by far the most 
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important military Power in Europe. The fear of French ag- 
gression was ever present with our rulers, and the possibil- 
ity of an attack by Prussia upon an isolated and unprepared 
France seemed remote. 

If, however, all the warnings given at the time were pub- 
lished, it would be found that our own Government was as 
much to blame for not understanding the situation as was 
the French Ministry for refusing to pay any attention to 
the reports of Colonel Stoffel from Berlin. 

Once more the nation was sacrificed to Foreign Office 
incapacity and traditional secrecy. Had the truth been fully 
declared and the voters appealed to on the serious issue at 
stake, there can be little doubt as to what the decision would 
have been. Great Britain would have abandoned her selfish 
neutrality; Prussia would have been called upon, after the 
declaration of the Republic, to grant peace on reasonable 
terms; Russia, Austria and Italy would almost certainly 
have joined with us in putting pressure upon the invaders ; 
and our natural friend and ally would have been saved from 
unjustifiable humiliation and temporary ruin. More than 
this, the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine would never have 
taken place, France would have been attached to us by bonds 
of good feeling as well as interest, the entire course of 
European politics might well have been changed and the 
present terrific war averted. 

The next period of difficulty and danger was the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878-79. 

Never was secrecy, however, more sedulously cultivated 
nor the people more persistently misled. Lord Salisbury's 
whole proceedings were Venetian in their subtlety and un- 
scrupulousness. But his one object throughout was to keep 
England out of war ; and war might possibly have occurred 
bnt for his dexterity. When, however, a Foreign Secretary 
solemnly assures the House of Lords that a secret agree- 
ment, to which he himself was a party, which was reprinted 
with complete accuracy, and could not have been disclosed 
by Mr. Marvin without Lord Salisbury's own consent, " is 
wholly unworthy of your Lordship's confidence "; when the 
same statesman systematically sends cipher despatches to 
more than one important British Agent abroad whose pur- 
port is in direct contradiction of his published despatches 
— when these and similar methods are constantly used, it 
may be admitted that even permanent officials most devoted 
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to Foreign Office traditions could scarcely go further in the 
direction of deceiving the country. It is no excuse to say 
that all this was done in the national interest. The nation 
itself, which must hear the brunt of failure, — if failure there 
he, — is kept in the dark. 

This truth it was the destiny of the same able Minister 
to establish beyond all possibility of question when, more 
than a decade later, he traded away to Germany, for boot- 
less advantages in East Africa, a small but exceedingly im- 
portant island much nearer our shores. Following upon 
the much-desired acquisition of Kiel by the war with Den- 
mark, the Prussian Government had long tried to obtain 
from Great Britain the cession of Heligoland. All previous 
Foreign Ministers refused to listen to these suggestions. 
Lord Salisbury persuaded himself, or was persuaded, that 
this little place was being steadily washed away by the sea, 
and that no amount of concrete or granite facing or forti- 
fication could head back the forces of the ocean. Thus our 
great commercial rival, whose vast ambitions Bismarck had 
publicly voiced only a few years before, was presented with 
the most dangerous naval fortress in the North Sea, which, 
as we have lately seen, the German Government had deter- 
mined to make in deed and in truth the German Ocean — a 
terrible blunder, the effects of which the man who was guilty 
of it did not live to witness. But ought not a matter of 
this gravity to have been publicly discussed and publicly 
decided, before any such surrender was made? 

The whole of our relations with Egypt form another ex- 
ample of the danger to the country of negotiations and 
agreements and treaties entered upon secretly and carried 
out in the same way. Unquestionably, the acquisition of the 
Suez Canal shares belonging to the Khedive in 1875 led, 
step by step, to the position which we now hold in Egypt. 
A strong effort was made to induce France and afterwards 
Italy to join in a common occupation and control, and then 
in a common expedition to put down the rising under Arabi 
Pasha. The Foreign Office — misinformed, notwithstanding 
its secrecy, as to the standing of the French Government — 
believed almost up to the last moment that M. Gambetta 
would certainly induce France to accept the secret agree- 
ment that the two countries would act together. This 
proved to be impossible, and Great Britain drifted alone into 
the occupation of Egypt, undertaking that she would act 
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only as a trustee for European interests and retire when her 
task was fulfilled. For this purpose Mr. Gladstone, without 
any appeal to the country, suppressed the rising of a people 
" rightly struggling to be free." 

Beneficial as our rule, on the whoie, may be to the mass 
of the Egyptians, there can be no doubt that it has on more 
than one occasion led us to the brink of war; and we were 
induced by the necessity for " regularizing " our position 
to give so much support to France, later on, in her aggres- 
sion upon Morocco, that our antagonism to Germany was 
intensified. 

Since the outbreak of the present tremendous war, how- 
ever, such matters have been almost completely overlooked 
in the stress of our conflict with the Germanic Powers. Any 
inquiry into the events which led up to the struggle between 
Germany and the Allies is still generally regarded as un- 
patriotic, unless it tends to prove that our Foreign Office has 
been entirely right in all its proceedings and that Germany 
has been solely to blame for all our misfortunes. Unfor- 
tunately, the attacks upon our diplomacy and the demands^ 
for the entire abolition of secrecy in foreign affairs — in it- 
self quite impossible until democracies control the planet — <: 
have been conducted chiefly by a group of men who are re- 
garded by the public at large as pacifist fanatics, or even 
as people of very suspicious pro-German sympathies. Con- 
sequently, any fair summary of the situation becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. This propaganda, in fact, has strength- 
ened our leading politicians against the remonstrances of 
those who, like myself, for many years warned their coun- 
trymen that Germany Was preparing for war, and that 
secret intrigues and public misrepresentations of her real 
policy were not effective means of making ready for an at- 
tack by the best organized, the best educated, and the most 
effective military and industrial Power in the world. That 
Power, controlling and disposing of nearly 70,000,000 in- 
habitants, together with other States making up nearly 
90,000,000 more, has been avowedly preparing for the pres- 
ent campaign since our own war in South Africa. Rather, 
from that date she has hastened on her preparations; for 
the acquisition of Kiel and the eagerness to secure Heligo- 
land, together with the attention and expenditure devoted to 
her fleet, showed that the aspirations of the German Empire 
to the complete hegemony of Europe and the development 
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of her sea power f ormea a natural continuation of the policy 
of Frederick the Great and Bismarck. But the early years 
of the present century can have left our statesmen in no 
doubt as to the object in view.% The preamble to the Navy 
Act stated, in so many words, that the German Navy aimed 
at challenging our supremacy on the ocean. 

; This may have been quite legitimate, in view of the enor- 
mous and admirably organized expansion of German trade 
and commerce after 1878. Competitive industrialism is com- 
mercial war : commercial war all through history has, sooner 
or later, involved the competing nations in naval and mili- 
tary war. Even on general grounds, therefore, we might 
have been quite sure of what was coming. Very fortunately 
indeed for Europe, however, in 1914, the extreme Junker 
and militarist party in the Fatherland took control and 
forced the pace, thinking to strengthen their own position 
and to head back the steady advance of Social-Democracy 
for two or three generations. Had the policy of the cooler 
heads in Germany been followed — a policy which involved 
the continuous cajolery of Great Britain and the mainte- 
nance of reasonable relations with Russia, until all was 
quite ready for the final move — the outlook when Germany 
at last did strike would have been far worse than it is to- 
day. Whether King Edward VII was right or wrong in his 
semi-secret endeavors to form a coalition against the Ger- 
man menace, our statesmen knew perfectly well, both then 
and later, that the danger existed. It was even advertised 
in public documents and enforced by private speeches of 
unmistakable purport, such as the clear and powerful ad- 
dress of the Emperor to his Generals in 1908. Nor do I 
think there was ever known, in a country whose Government 
was officially proclaiming its peaceiul intentions, so persist- 
ent and subsidized an agitation against the fleets of a 
friendly country as that carried on in Germany against Eng- 
lish Sea-Power for many years before the outbreak of war. 
The whole world, outside England, knew what all this, and 
the growing animosity of the German dominant classes to 
this country, meant and must mean. 

Our Liberal Ministry also could scarcely have misunder- 
stood the objects of the sudden increase of the German ship- 
building programme, as soon as our own expenditure on the 
Navy was reduced, or the subsequent refusal of the German 
Government to enter into any binding agreement to slacken 
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the pace of competitive armaments. But still our leading 
statesmen kept up their system of political optimism for 
domestic consumption. The country was repeatedly told 
that our relations with Germany were constantly improving. 
Our working classes were encouraged to send over mission 
after mission to the other side of the North Sea, in order that 
they might be " put through " in the most approved fashion, 
see what they were intended to see, hear what they were 
meant to hear, and told what it was desired they should be- 
lieve. Even in 1911, when the two countries were within an 
ace of war, — serious strikes being on foot from one end of 
Great Britain to the other, — the people were informed that 
there was no danger of misunderstanding because the ar- 
rangements regarding Morocco had so far satisfied Germany 
that hostilities in Western Europe were now impossible. 
So, in 1912, after the return from Berlin of Lord Haldane 
(who as War Minister had actually cut down our artillery, 
our most important arm on land), Mr. Asquith stated in the 
House of Commons, on the strength of his fellow-lawyer's 
information, that our relations with the German Government 
and people could scarcely be better. Yet in 1914, the same 
Prime Minister told us at Cardiff that he knew in 1911 that 
war with Germany was more than probable. Further, Lord 
Haldane actually communicated to a Western American 
newspaper — it was not so many months ago — the as- 
tounding statement that, so far from being satisfied with 
what he learned at Berlin in 1912 (as Mr. Asquith had guar- 
anteed him to be), he came back " very uneasy " in his mind 
! — confident, in fact, that the Emperor and his entourage 
were bent upon war! Sir Edward Grey and the Foreign 
Office were parties to this same deliberate and long-drawn 
deception of us common Englishmen as to the truth. Lord 
Haldane was in fact the traveling agent of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs as well as his confidential friend. 
Moreover, during the whole of this period of misrepre- 
sentation, we now know, even from the careful selection of 
the despatches which alone the public is allowed to read, 
that secret agreements had been entered into with France 
by which she undertook the naval defence of the Mediter- 
ranean, leaving to us the main control of the North Sea 
and the Channel; and that under certain conditions this 
would develop into an Alliance with France and her Ally 
Russia, pledging us to help our neighbor on land. In pur- 
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suance of this arrangement Sir John French spent several 
seasons with the French General Staff in carefully study- 
ing the French North-Eastern frontier on the spot ; and we 
renewed our guarantees to Belgium that, if her neutrality 
were infringed, we should come to her assistance. Thus, 
apart altogether from this last undertaking, we were vir- 
tually pledged by Sir Edward Grey and our Foreign Office 
to a great war on land such as we had never been committed 
to in the whole course of our history. M. Clemenceau told 
our Government plainly that unless we could put at least 
300,000 men on the right flank of the Germans within a fort- 
night of the outbreak of hostilities our help would be useless. 
Also, no limitation was made as to the number of troops we 
might be called upon to furnish. Lord Derby, indeed, re- 
cently assured us that we are under agreement to our Allies 
to keep millions of men under arms and in the field either 
by voluntary service or compulsion. All this when Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, being pressed in the House of Commons to dis- 
close the full truth, told us that we were under no binding 
engagements to fight; when likewise we, a non-military 
Power, were in no way making ready to meet these appalling 
obligations — obligations over and above the task incumbent 
upon us of maintaining an overwhelming navy for ocean 
rule and safe transport, beside the necessity of giving pe- 
cuniary aid — unknown millions sterling — to the countries 
with whom we were supposed not to be allied ! 

Can a more crushing indictment of secret diplomacy be 
found than this bald statement of facts? 

But the curse of secrecy went much farther than this. For 
some reason never yet explained the permanent officials 
in the Foreign Office decided many years ago to follow up 
and expand the Declaration of Paris. Such a decision could 
only advance the interests of the great military nations of 
the Continent. After preliminary surrenders at The Hague, 
this policy led to the Declaration of London. By that in- 
strument we practically abandoned altogether those rights 
of capture which had been seriously weakened in 1856. Thus 
our Sea-Power, vainly attacked for centuries by our actual 
and possible enemies, was to be surrendered by ourselves. 
That this was the intention cannot be disputed by anybody 
who reads Sir Edward Grey's own instructions to the 
British representatives at the Conference in 1909, at which 
the Declaration of London was drawn up and signed. " The 
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Freedom of the Seas " was the phrase used by our friendly 
enemies, even then conspiring against our influence and in- 
dependence, to cover a deadly assault upon our chief weapon 
of offense in a great European war, and to apply to the sea 
rules which they themselves have been careful never to ob- 
serve on land. The Declaration meant what it said: that 
neutrals should be considered before belligerents in all fu- 
ture wars; that private property at sea should be exempt 
as far as possible from capture ; and that all doubtful ques- 
tions of prizes should be decided not in our own Prize Courts, 
under the International Law which had been held valid for 
centuries, but by a nebulous International Justiciary. In 
regard to that tribunal of neutrals and antagonistic belliger- 
ents we were certain of only one thing : that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the so-called judges would be bitter ad- 
vocates, holding a brief in their own interest against us. 

This wholesale surrender was engineered by the per- 
manent Staff at the Foreign Office, and our delegates, who 
acted upon their instructions, fathered by Sir Edward Grey, 
were acknowledged pacifists. The country did not in the 
least understand the overwhelming gravity of the matter: 
the House of Commons, in which Sir Edward Grey's party 
had a crushing majority, could not believe that the final sur- 
render of the naval rights which had time after time saved 
us from ruin was really contemplated. So the Declaration 
of London, to which Sir Edward Grey and the Foreign Office 
had already bound us to the fullest extent possible, came 
within an ace of being accepted as the final Law of the Sea. 
Happily — or as the men of old time would have said, " provi- 
dentially " — the House of Lords was roused to a considera- 
tion of the whole subject, and, in spite of the vehement sup- 
port of the Government and its Lord Chancellor, refused to 
accept the Declaration of London on behalf of the English 
people. When, therefore, the present war broke out, we were 
in nowise bound by this unratified and consequently invalid 
Declaration against our navy and ourselves. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Declaration of Paris itself might quite legiti- 
mately have been denounced. 

That was not the view of the Foreign Office. Resolved to 
carry out its own predetermined policy, which, as matters 
stood, was distinctly anti-national, this Department per- 
suaded the Government to decree by an Order in Council, and 
without any reference to Parliament, that the Declaration of 
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London should be acted upon as if it had been fully ratified 
by all the Estates of the Realm. Protest against this arbi- 
trary proceeding was useless. Though the Germans at the 
beginning of the war were flouting their own solemn Conven- 
tions and committing acts of piracy and murder almost every 
day, our Government persisted for eight months in allowing 
them advantages to which they could have no possible claim. 
The whole thing was and is inexplicable. Taken by itself, 
this enforcement by Star Chamber Order, for month after 
month, of the unratified Declaration of London against our 
Fleet and our country, in favor of the Germans and their 
trade, ought to put a stop for ever to Foreign Office control. 
Those who can best judge the result of this policy say 
that it has cost the Allied Armies hundreds of thousands of 
men. 

Foreign Office diplomacy in the Balkans has been simi- 
larly fatal. That department always stands in terror of some 
one Power and seeks to curry favor with it at all costs. Such 
was the attitude of England to Germany until the declaration 
of war. Such was the position assumed towards Russia and 
the United States after war had begun. The great Muscovite 
Empire was needed to supply soldiers to the Allied forces 
and must be ingratiated at all costs: the great American 
Republic was needed to supply food and munitions and must 
be considered in all matters relating to " freedom of the 
seas " for Germany. Thus Constantinople was guaranteed 
as a prize when peace should come to the one ; the other ob- 
tained almost unrestricted sale of her products, including 
cotton, through neutral ports. In both cases we were secretly 
pledged by our own officials to steps which could scarcely fail 
to damage our own interests. Obviously, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania, to say nothing of Greece, could not regard the pres- 
ence of Russia at the Golden Horn with favor, seeing that, in 
a very short time, their water-communications with the out- 
side would lie entirely at her disposal. Nevertheless, it had 
been quite possible in the early days of the war to harmonize 
all the antagonistic demands of the Balkan States, and even 
to undermine the relations between Germany and the Porte. 
But this demanded a definite policy, supported by strong ac- 
tion from the very start. And that is precisely what has been 
lacking throughout. Secrecy, however profound, will not 
help the diplomacy of incapacity. Concealment in the Balkan 
negotiations may indeed have been necessary ; but vacillation 
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was fatal, whether things done were made public or not. Ger- 
man diplomacy had put all Europe against her in 1914. Eng- 
lish diplomacy put all the Balkan States against her in 1915. 

The fatal Dardanelles operations, which have cost us the 
loss of 200,000 men to no purpose, were entered upon as much 
to make good our blunders at Sofia, Bucharest, Athens and 
Constantinople as to satisfy the requirements of Eussia. Our 
Foreign Office, relying upon the political supremacy of M. 
Venizelos in Greece, as it did upon the parliamentary dic- 
tatorship of M. Gambetta in France more than thirty years 
before, felt confident that the Greek Army would support our 
ill-thought-out naval raid, and that Greek islands would af- 
ford a convenient base for our own army. The Government, 
therefore, as Mr. Asquith admitted in his speech of Novem- 
ber 2nd, plunged into this desperate venture in the highest 
of high spirits. Constantinople was at our mercy : 30,000,000 
quarters of Russian wheat were ready to our hand. Our 
statesmen had forgotten that German influences were su- 
preme at the Greek Court and that the Staff of the Greek 
Army had been trained in Germany. 

Similarly it was thought quite safe at one and the same 
time to cajole and snub the astute Coburg Czar of Bulgaria. 
Worse still, at the most critical moment of all, when Bulgaria 
had already agreed to throw in her lot with Berlin, our For- 
eign Office actually decided to ignore information direct from 
the King of Roumania to the effect that we must consider 
Bulgaria enlisted against the Allies and make our arrange- 
ments accordingly. Nay, it actually set to work through in- 
ferior agents in Bucharest to intrigue against King Charles. 

Even this did not complete the marvellous tale of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey's mistakes. Having failed all round in his en- 
deavors to persuade the rulers of the Balkan States that the 
Allies would win, our Foreign Secretary began to offer 
" Danegelt " in order to secure military co-operation, a pro- 
ceeding which exhibited our weakness to the world in a most 
disgraceful form. In any case, we may say that a Foreign 
Office which ceases to convince by reason and tries to bribe 
by the surrender of British territory, in order to turn a 
neutral State into an ally, is a Foreign Office for which the 
nation has no further use. It has not left itself a single 
blunder to commit. 

The hopeless incompetence of Sir Edward Grey and the 
Foreign Office is in fact now generally recognized, and he is 
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only kept in office because, for some inscrutable reason, it is 
thought that his withdrawal would be regarded as a triumph 
for the Germans. But what has happened with Serbia has 
at any rate proved conclusively that no such powers as those 
now claimed by the British Foreign Office ought ever to be 
entrusted to any Department. 

Not even our shameful betrayal of Denmark in 1864 was 
so discreditable to us, as a nation, as our deliberate sacrifice 
of Serbia in 1915. Granted that Serbian politicians in- 
trigued, intrigue is the natural weapon of a weak State sur- 
rounded by ruthless enemies. And we knew, or ought to have 
known, all that was going on. Had our Foreign Minister, 
therefore, told Serbia plainly that, being unable to send an 
army to her defence she must rely upon herself and act ac- 
cordingly; had he refrained from dictating to Serbia what 
should be her attitude towards Bulgaria at the critical time ; 
had he insisted — as, in view of our tremendous subsidies to 
that Power, he was entitled to insist — upon Russia coming to 
her aid ; had he even decided promptly to act in accord with 
France, when our ally called upon our Government to go for- 
ward — Serbia would have been saved. But Sir Edward Grey 
meddled and muddled all through. He promised assistance 
and never gave it, made an agreement with France and then 
backed out of it, held back Serbia from securing herself 
against Bulgaria and talked platitudes about Balkan solidar- 
ity when Bulgaria was already in the German camp. 

And so it has come about that England, already respon- 
sible for the ruin of Belgium by her refusal to render her 
long-drawn guarantee of protection effective, is now doubly 
responsible for the ruin of Serbia by a policy which can only 
be described as both weak and treacherous. 

Even in the matter of the Declaration of London, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey still refuses to allow the navy to emancipate it- 
self from Pro-German domination. The pretense that this 
or that single clause of the Declaration is rescinded, when the 
whole document stands together and never was binding, ex- 
cept as made valid by an undiscussed Order in Council, is 
worthy of the long line of subterfuges with which we have 
been gulled ever since April, 1914. 

What, then, is the remedy for a diplomacy which is en- 
tirely out of touch with democratic opinion and is quite inca- 
pable of handling successfully the methods devised by itself I 
The tendency at the moment is to demand universal disclos- 
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ure and general publicity for all matters relating to foreign 
policy. This seems impossible, for reasons already given. 
To make public all confidential reports to the national Gov- 
ernment would shut out the representatives of the nation 
from necessary information of the very highest importance. 
The people are entitled to protect themselves against a con- 
tinuance of such systematic concealment as that which is 
complained of, but they would be unwise to demand that all 
the details necessary to the formation of a sound judgment, 
some actual, some possible, some still problematical, should 
be set before them at every stage of international negotia- 
tions. But if a fully-explained referendum were made to 
the entire adult population before any treaty or agreement 
were entered into on their behalf, there would be little or no 
danger in entrusting the survey of all foreign information, 
even the most secret, to a small Foreign Affairs Committee, 
independent of party, and directly nominated by democratic 
vote. This would put a stop altogether to that irresponsible 
and ruinous secret diplomacy whose effects have proved so 
pernicious, and would force the people to take far more inter- 
est in their relations to foreign countries than they do today. 
A democratically chosen Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
small in number but high in character, with power to reor- 
ganize the Foreign Office and to call for the production of all 
documents, is a necessity if we are to avoid great and final 
disaster. Time presses. The war is not by any means at an 
end. The resumption of our full rights at sea and the deci- 
sion as to captured vessels by our own Prize Courts would 
hasten on that end more, perhaps, than any other step we 
could take. Never in our history was the nation more deter- 
mined, never were unnecessary failures judged more leni- 
ently than they have been, say, in the past fifteen months. 
But that is no reason why we should stereotype deadly in- 
capacity or sit down patiently under bootless and destructive 
ineptitude. 

H. M. Hyndman. 



